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HOMERICA 

On pages 302-3 of the last volume of the Journal Professor Scott dis- 
cusses the saying of Aeschylus about his dramas: reixaxy ™' / 'Opd/poo iity&lw 
Sdirvuv. From the context of the quotation, Athenaeus VIII, 347 E, he 
reaches an interpretation of the saying just the opposite of the one hitherto 
accepted. The saying means, as Professor Scott argues, that Aeschylus used 
what Homer left; that "his poems are on subjects which Homer might have 
chosen but did not." The new interpretation, when tested by the wider 
rather than the immediate context, is not convincing. 

At the point where the quotation occurs, the deipnosophists are consider- 
ing fishes. The discussion has dragged itself on through the entire seventh 
book, where the fishes are alphabetically arranged, each fish being a peg on 
which to hang quotations. At the beginning of Book VIII, Cynulcus shows 
impatience at the length of the exposition, but before he gets the floor 
another deipnosophist is recognized and talks for 37 chapters. When at 
length Cynulcus gets a hearing at the beginning of chapter 39, 347 D, he bursts 
out with a protest against his predecessors who have constantly talked about 
small fry but have quite overlooked tA ney&M re/xaxv. After further de- 
nouncing those who in this fashion are so occupied with the trivial as to 
neglect the important, he brings out the saying of Aeschylus which contains 
the key word re^i-xv- It is clear that the word renaxv is the main considera- 
tion and that the speaker is intent upon the word rather than the thought. 
The context has a lexical rather than a logical significance. To treat Athen- 
aeus by a strict dialectical method, as one might Plato or even Strabo, is 
putting too great a strain upon a mere compiler. 

We have, then, the saying of Aeschylus by itself, a self-interpreting 
utterance, as distinct as a crystal in a bed of gravel. This saying has 
always been recognized as the utterance of a great man, bowing to a greater 
than himself. So understood, the saying has nobility, and possesses the 
quality which makes it what it has in fact become, a winged word. The new 
interpretation offered by Professor Scott presses the metaphor unduly, and 
the net result is a saying quite devoid of nobility. Furthermore, the defini- 
tion of Ten&xy as "large unused portions," is not tenable. The word is quoted 
here because it means "a large cut of fish." Large portion, yes; but not 
unused portion. Aristophanes would protest against that statement. This 
item of the definition is however vital to the new interpretation. 

On page 367 of the Journal Professor Scott challenges the statement of 
Wilamowitz, Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 353: "Antigonos von Karystos 
im Wunderbuche citirt als homerisch die Thebais." The integrity of the ar- 
gument which Professor Scott makes is bound up with the integrity of the 
quotation from which he starts. The complete sentence is: "Antigonos von 
Karystos im Wunderbuche citirt als homerisch die Thebais und den Her- 
meshymnos." These last three words are pertinent. In chapter VII of this 
work of Antigonus, "the poet," who is called woXvirpaynw, is credited with 
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being the author of verse 51 of the Hymn to Hermes. In chapter XXIV 
"the poet," again called irokvwpkyixwv, is credited with being the author of 
Odyssey 14. 31. When now, in the next following chapter, XXV, "the poet" 
is credited with being the author of the oft repeated sentiment about the 
polyp as a type of human character, there can be no doubt that Antigonus 
has one and the same poet in mind. It is for him "Homer." In geometry 
two points fix the position of a straight line. Here we have, for good measure, 
three. Antigonus had, then, an idea of Homer which included more than the 
Iliad and Odyssey. In respect of the Homeric Hymn he has good companion- 
ship in Thucydides. 

The antecedents of the hexameters about the polyp, as found in Anti- 
gonus, are not so unknown as Professor Scott argues. This quotation occurs 
in a purer form in Athenaeus VII. 317 A: 

itovKviroibs p.01, rixvov, ixo>v vbov, ' hixtpihox' , i]po>s, 
TOiffiv kipapp.b$ov to>v Kev Kara Srjfiov Itcr/cu. 

It is fair to call this a purer form of the text because of the name Amphilochus. 
This name shows that the advice is for a particular case and occasion, where- 
as Antigonus puts it in a detached and general form. Besides, Antigonus' 
quotation in chapter VII, from the Hymn, shows at least one sign of having 
been quoted freely so as to fit the context. 

This maxim, which commends the polyp as a model for human conduct, 
is called by Antigonus ™ 6pvhobp.a>ov, "oft repeated." This phrase has some 
evidential value. Fragment 43 (Bergk) of Pindar echoes the same sentiment. 
This fragment occurs in Athenaeus XII. 513 C, along with a fragment of 
the Iphigenia of Sophocles and a verse of Theognis, 215, all enforcing polyp 
morality. Here are three witnesses to the popularity of this saying, two from 
the fifth century and one from the sixth. On the strength of this evidence 
Boeckh put these hexameters preserved by Athenaeus at the fountain head, 
and assigned them to the Thebais. The point of contact is the name Amphi- 
lochus. The occasion is the fateful departure of Amphiaraus to take part 
in the Theban expedition, and the advice is the farewell word to his son. 
The lines of evidence converge upon the Thebais or — if we wish not to be 
committed to a name — upon an epic poem dealing with the Theban story, 
which poem Antigonus took to be Homeric. 

Since so distinguished a place is claimed for these verses, we look again 
at the passage in Athenaeus, to see if any trace of their source is to be found 
there. The quotation is introduced by these words: "diwlaslaropeiKal KXkapxos 

br Stvriptf irepl irapoi)uG>v vapar>Skp.evos ra.Se rb. txij, ob SijXwc otov itrrl." Clear- 

chus, then, quotes the verses without giving the author. That is quite differ- 
ent from: "Athenaeus says that the name of the author is unknown," or 
"Athenaeus could not name the source." We need not, therefore, believe 
that the source of these verses is a matter withdrawn from investigation. 

The main question is, Did Antigonus mean by "Homer" the Iliad and 
Odyssey only? The evidence is that he thought the Hermes Hymn "Homeric" 
and these verses from the Theban story also "Homeric." Homer was to 
him not a sharply delimited field, like a geometrical figure, but a core of light 
with a generous penumbra. And therein he agrees with Aeschylus, Thucy- 
dides, and with the contemporaries of Herodotus, if not with the historian 

himself. 

Edward Fitch. 
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